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A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES 


EPRECATE as we may certain of our contemporaries’ 
|) conspicuous immodesty, and little as we desire, by self- 
glorification, to emulate their questionable vogue, we 
cannot but see, in the present public excitement, an opportunity 
and an incentive for ourselves. An opportunity, indeed, not to 
be accepted lightly, entailing as it does responsibilities almost 
national; but an incentive, so compact of generous rivalry and 
patriotic purpose, as to carry with it equal inspiration. 

The American people are waging to-day, in behalf of civili- 
zation, a chivalric war. Short-sighted Continental statesmen, 
failing to descry selfish motives in our course, denounce as ‘‘un- 
justifiable’? the cause for which we fight. Domestic malcon- 
tents, alarmed for their cherished stocks, confuse commercial 
prosperity with patriotism and measure the nation’s policy by 
the yardstick of their individual interest. But broad-minded 
Europeans and high-spirited Americans alike, know that our 
sword is drawn from motives neither mean nor insufficient. 
And so with generous impatience, our people await the out- 
come, anxious that our arms may acquit themselves speedily 
and well of the mission wherewith civilization has entrusted 
them 

In this majestic scheme of war, with its tragic procession of 
events, we have not lost sight of our own smaller sphere of 
action. To set before the public as swiftly and faithfully as 
may be, the moving panorama of battle, bright with victory or 
gloomy with defeat; to echo the bugle-call and reverberate, as 
it were, the boom of the emancipating guns, is only less a duty 
than to sound the bugle, to discharge the gun. To be the bearer 
of news ‘‘from the front,’’? the courier of victory was ever a 
sought honor, and for us to-day the privilege is undiminished. 
If we shall do well our journalistic duty, we may merit, indeed, 
some modest share in the popular acclaim. 

It is the confident hope of the Editor of COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
that readers of this paper will approve our efforts to report and 
illustrate the progress of the War. The endeavor will be to 
illustrate, amply and immediately, engagements by land or sea; 
to picture, scene by scene, the movement of the armies and the 
fleets; to follow the war, step by step, with pen and pencil, to 
its inevitable end. With this purpose in view we have elabo- 
rated the following arrangements: 

With the North Atlantic Squadron, now under Captain 
Sampson, blockading the coast of Cuba, is our Art Editor, 
Mr. Walter Russell. On board a fast ocean-going yacht (the 
“Somers K. Smith’’), and armed with a telephotoscope, he will 
have unusual opportunities to illustrate, both by sketch and pho- 
tograph, the operations against Havana, the landing of troops, 
and the incidents of the blockade. With Commodore Schley’s 
Flying Squadron we have a correspondent and photographer 
whose name we are, for the present, obliged to withhold. With 
Gomez’s forces in Cuba, which are shortly to co-operate with the 
army of invasion, is Mr. James C. Hare, our chief staff pho- 
tographer, whose pictures of the **‘Maine’’ disaster are so well 
remembered. With the army now mobilizing at Chickamauga 
Park is the noted military artist, Mr. F. C. Yohn, whose illustra- 
tions to an historical series now appearing in ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
Ane’? have elicited such favorable comment. In addition to 
these especial preparations, competent photographers and artists 
are stationed at the following points: Porto Rico, Key West, 
Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans, Washington, and Hampton 
Roads. Every day sees the despatch, on some new mission, of 
. well-known artist or correspondent. With such facilities 
CoLLIER’s WEEKLY can, unboastfully, lay claim to having 
made adequate provision for its readers’ patriotic interest, and 
can look forward contidently to keeping pace with the march 


und hurry of events. 
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GRIEF AND GOD 
BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


UNSHUNNABLE is grief; we should not fear 

The dreadful bath whose cleansing is so clear; 
For He who to the Spring such poison gave; 
Who rears his roses from the hopeless grave; 
Who caused the babe to wail at the first breath, 
But with a rapture seals the face of death; 

Who circled us with pale aspiring foam, 

With exiled music yearning for her home, 

With knockings early, and with cryings late, 
The moving of deep waters against Fate; 

Who starred the skies with yearning, with those fires, 
Which dart through dew their infinite desires, 
Or largely silent, and so wistful bright, 

Direct a single look of love all night; 

Who gave unto the moon a hopeless quest, 
Condemned the wind to wander without rest; 
He, as I think, intends that we shall rise 

Only through pain into His paradise. 

Woe! woe! to those who placidly suspire, 
Drowned in security, remote from fire; 

Who under the dim sky ’mid whispering trees, 
On peaceful slopes and passing streams have ease; 
Whose merit is their uncommitted sins; 

Whose thought is heinous, but they shun the gins, 
And those o’erflowering pits that take the strong, 
The baited sweetness, and the honeyed wrong; 
Who sink not once enkindled to the tomb, 
Eternal smilers from their mother’s womb, 
EKluding splendor and escaping strife; 

No sacred pang disturbs their secular life. 

They die not, for they lived not; under Earth 
Their bodies urge the meaner flowers to birth. 
Unstung, unfired, untempted was their soul, 
Easy extinction is their utmost goal. 

To those whom He doth love, God hath not sent 
Such dread security, such sad content; 

Young are they carried to the font of pain, 

In coldest anguish dipped again, again; 

Like martyrs to this burning are they led, 
Desirous of this glory to be dead; 

When He descends, like Semele, they die, 

Proud to be shriveled in this ecstasy ; 

Or through the gloomy night they ebb and flow 
Under the cold imperial moon of woe. 

Some of His favorites are too fiercely wrought 
To spend upon the sunny earth a thought, 

But, ever by an inward peril driven, 

Neglect the gleaming grass and glimmering heaven ; 
And some by very sweetness are betrayed, 

By beauty of those bodies God hath made; 

And some, o’erwearied, have so tired a head, 
They ask like children to be laid in bed. 

But He hath branded on such souls His name, 
And He will know them by the scars of flame. 
As Christ in that dark garden had to drink 

The brimming cup, from which His soul did shrink; 
As Dante had to thread the world of fire, 

Ere he approached the Rose of his desire; 

So fear not grief, fear not the anguish, thou, 

The paining heart, the clasped and prostrate brow, 
For this the emblem is, and this the sign, 

By which God singles thee for fields divine; 
From such a height He stoops, from such a bliss, 


Small wonder thou dost shudder at His kiss, 
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THE SWORD 


“Think not I have come to send peace . 


” 


THE sword is sharp—the sword is truth, 
That makes the crooked places plain, 
And teaches roughly, without ruth, 
Great verities pressed home through pain; 
That carves through falsehood’s living flesh, 


To cut the cords that drew her mesh. 


The sword is merciless—as love, 

That lances deep to heal a wound; 
That holds the unblemished sul above 

Sleek safety, with dishonor crowned. — 
“Say, hast thou stopped to count the cost?”?’— 


‘Nay! nations did so, and were lost!”’ 


The sword costs dear—the sword this day 
Is honor, worth all worlds to him 
Who hears the future’s patriots pray: 


**Leave not this stain, our shield to dim!’’ 


The sword deals death? Then wait for life 
To do the deed with duller knife! 


The sword is terrible—the sword 

Is God, the God of hosts, the Lord, 
Who yet leads forth a chosen band 

To lift the curse that loads a land. 
Through tears of women, blood of men, 


His peace on earth must come again. 


The rusting sheath when Right is wronged— 
The fainting fear—feet leaden-shod, 
Or eyes in shameless sleep prolonged— 
Nay, these are terrible as God, 
As sharp as truth, as dread as death, 
That never stifled freedom’s breath! 
Louise Betts Epwarps. 


“OH BY RIVERS” 


BY ALICE MEYNELL 


thinking of flowing water— Wordsworth, who 
says quiet “sheets of water,’? for movement 
chooses a flock of sheep. But the unnumbered 
flocks of waters, born in the hills and turned 
toward the fold of the sea, these flocks seem 
to pass upon a smoother road. The river of 
him who would sleep needs but a single setting 
forth. Thereafter it keeps its own pace, and he need only sit 
by and see it go. 

But he has the pleasure of choosing his river. Unless he is 
in great haste for sleep, he will not hurry the choice, or make 
a slovenly picture. A mountain river, a river of plains, a river 
feeling for its level among many hills, a woodland river with 
falls, a river of massy waters (Byron’s word is not amiss), a 
silent stream, or one that ripples audibly—the whole world runs 
with a change and choice. In all directions and in all latitudes, 
from all heights, tumultuous streams and slow, they brim twice 
a day with the sea; they turn and the tides follow them far up 
the fields, and they turn again and pursue the tides. The winds 
above and the rivers on earth fly and flow hither and thither; 
they are scattered like a shoal of fish alarmed, and flash a thou- 
sand ways. 

But even when the winds are still the rivers are in flight. 
Your river for falling asleep, too, should go through a windless 
day; but not a sunless. Your first care will be whether the 
waters shall set toward the light or away. For the sun is the 
law of this landscape. 

But to imagine sunshine is not easy. That familiar thing 
does not come golden and warm to the fancy; for all day- 
dreamers know that the fancy has its own perversities, and 
day-dreaming children find their toys in imagination turning 
very unruly on their hands. There was a child who loved to 
fancy herself driving four-in-hand, but her pleasure was some- 
what spoiled because the whip would always turn into a billiard- 
cue. She could not forego the pleasure of her ambitious day- 
dream, for which she took her seat on the top of a sofa, but she 


‘ 





approached with misgiving the proud moment of taking the 
imaginary ribbons and the whip into her hands, so well did she 
know that, in spite of her, that unfortunate transformation 
would take place. So with the sunlight—it is apt to grow dim 
within the waking mind. 

But wait until, indeed, you sleep; and, if you have a real 
dream of sunshine, it will be such sunshine as no fancy of closed 
eyes in the sunny daytime could achieve—profound and simple, 
and of an unknown splendor. ‘The sun of dreams is suggested 
by the landscapes Corot painted when he was young. It is in 
explicable that what the waking fancy, at work, cannot reach 
the sleeping fancy, incapable of effort, does thus reach and over 
pass. 

In awaiting sleep, then, you light your river with a sun, but 
not a splendid sun. The same difficulty occurs in reading. For 
instance, R. L. Stevenson’s **Ebb Tide’’ teased and baffled a 
reader but lately by the dull skies that presented themselves; 
they were as dark as the strange skies of M. James Tissot’s 
whole series of Eastern water-colors. Nor would that author’s 
crystal sea, nor the white beach, nor the palm trees, consent to 
the glow and radiance of the South. The best Ulumination that 
the stubborn elf of fancy would be persuaded to light for that 
splendid book was the shining of the lamps over the cloth and 
silver when the four men dined; but that lamplight was nothing 
tropical; it would have done for an English summer. What the 
fancy refused was a Southern sun; she compassed nothing that 
would have sufficed for Italy—let alone the Tropics. 

But if the river in your mind may not greatly shine, it can be 
lighted with all the brightness of gray daylight—the diffused high 
daylight that so fills blue eyes and gray eyes, and brings their 
pupils to a point. Or if a cloud will shine for you, the passing 
flocks of waters may pass, one by one, under the gleam, or may 
turn to opals by the West. ‘This is a river of a plain of low 
horizons; it brims over the edge of the world. It is not the river 
of a land of streams; it came from a gentle watershed, and 
gathered brooks as silent as itself. 

The land of streams is on the southern slope of the Alps 
between the peaks and the hollows of the lakes. There is not 
a field that is not lively with the sound of hurrying waters. All 
the hillsides are busy with their haste; the grass stirs perpetu- 
ally. If you choose a sub-Alpine river for your falling to sleep, 
you may scatter it into tiny streams and hide it in mosses, and 
cast it over a country-side, and sit down in fancy, rather to 
hear it than to see it. 

It is beyond the cups and hollows of the lakes that the 
streams form into shallow rivers on their stony courses. Crys- 
tal clear are these. They leap down the single steps of their 
broad and easy cataracts. You meet them high among the 
chestnut woods, and bare your feet to feel the rapid coolness 
of that slender torrent. They are so many that they are within 
earshot of each other. Presently they will subside through a 
southward country of olives and vines, for they are all set to the 
South. These are gay streams to lie and think of, tempting 
sleep. You hear them coming. Sleep comes softly leaping 
down with their onset. 

But yet, for another night, the Mole is not too slow—gentle 
and turbid between its alders, while the meadows blossom be- 
yond. And if an English sun will shine for your fancy, it casts 
the shadows (not reflections) of those alders upon the earthly 
surface of the loitering water. This is a dark and lovely stream 
that is visibly a friend of the fields, a pregnant river, and one 
that goes manifestly fertile. 

Or you may incline your ear in the ‘‘secret place’’ of a little 
thread of rivulet that is to be traced by nothing but its flowers. 
Or you shall go to the flat margin of a tidal river that is mingled 
with sea. If there is any sound it is the sound of sea. The 
birds are seagulls, looking the color of pearls in the air. Old 
and black poles stand to mark the channel of the river where 
all is water, and with their dark emphasis send the pale grays 
of the surface into gradations of far distance. The waters have 
lost their way for miles. 

With these many streams do men, in the fluctuations of their 
own lives, make trysts. One will go down and see again the 
river which he knew as a boy—and there is no ‘‘knowing”’ to 
equal that; the river he knew when he grew level with its reeds, 
and had the smell of its waters, its banks, and the roots that 
grew there, close to his nostrils. That is intimacy. For it is 
the child who knows the way of the earth in detail; the field, 
the bank, the ripple are local to him with a kind of passionate 
sense of place. Men never get this; but they may remember it. 

He goes down to see these waters once more. But the waters 
of an hour that he remembers are fied. The rivers do not keep 
trysts with men. They pass like time. The snows are distilled 
afresh, and the clouds transformed. Rains from mid-ocean 
vapors have overbrimmed the inland watersheds many thou- 
sand times, and the life of waters has coursed round the world 
since he dabbled upon this bank. 

Only the waters of falling to sleep have some tinkle of the 
past. It must be the very cadence of a wave once heard that 
recurs to the mind’s ear now. 

The names of rivers are their cradle song. If only these 
names were learned in childhood they can charm sleep now 
Ganges; Avon; Peneus; Euphrates; Arno; Abana and Phar- 
phar, rivers of Damascus. 
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SPAIN’S PREPARATIONS TO DEFEND HER COAST 
BY W. NEPHEW KING 


if 95 

Y Hk destruction of the battleship Maine by a tloat- 

al > ng submarine mine in the harbor of Havana was 
f » «a sad, yet mighty demonstration of the deadly 
Li} energy stored in high explosives, and it is fair to 
a 42) presume that the torpedo will play no unimportant 
{| Pox? part in the next great war. Naval and military 


"Peay experts will await with feverish anxiety the result 

if the coming action between the battleship and the 

torpedo boat; for each school has its champions, and nothing 
short of a test in actual battle will ever settle the question. 

Spain, like all countries with a small navy and an extensive 
coast to protect, has devoted herself to the development of the 
torpedo for offensive and defensive operations. While the United 
States has to a certain extent neglected this method of warfare, 
Spain has perfected it, and time alone can tell which nation has 
been the wiser. During the recent maneuvers of our fleet at 
Key West the sham attack of the torpedo flotilla, under cover of 
darkness, did not give a result that supported our theory; for, 
despite seven powerful searchlights, the Hricsson and Winslow 
approached within striking distance of the battleships Jowa and 
Indiana without being discovered. 

The torpedo defense of a coast consists of three separate ele- 
ments—the purely defensive, the purely offensive, and a third 
less distinct, in which the two are combined — For a perfect de- 
fense, however, all three must be employed. Although it is 
difficult to obtain an accurate knowledge of any foreign torpedo 
system, this being regarded a State secret, | am enabled to give 
a general idea of the plan adopted by the Spanish government 
that against which our Flying Squadron may be forced to operate. 

Possessing the longest and most extensive seacoast of all the 
maritime nations of Kurope, and the weakest navy to protect it, 
Spain has been compelled to depend almost entirely upon sub- 
marine mines and torpedoes. Though this system, as a whole, 
‘compares favorably with that of any other Continental power, 
success has been attained more through perseverance than origi- 
nalitv. There is nothing original in the Spanish character, un- 
less it be treachery—indeed, the different types of warships, ord- 
nance, armor, and everything pertaining to Spain’s military and 
naval establishments, have been copied from other nations; after 
making such modifications of the different elements as accord 
with her ideas of efficiency. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the details of any foreign sys- 
tem of defense, especially that of a probable enemy, are guarded 
with great secrecy, there are certain general ideas which each 
nation has adopted as best suited to strengthen its weakest points. 
And the scope of this article is to describe the plan of torpedo 
defense which Spain has perfected during the past four or five 
years, supplemented by an outline of the improvements which 
she has probably made during the present crisis to fortify herself 
against an attack from our fleet. 

It was originally the intention of our Navy Department to 
dispatch the Flying Squadron, under Commodore Schley, to 
operate against the Spanish coast, thus hoping to force Spain, 
in self-defense, to retain her heavily armored ships on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Such a move would have saved the coast 
of the United States from the depredations of the enemy’s cruis- 
ers, and made Spain fight a defensive rather than an offensive 
war. This idea, it is said, has been temporarily abandoned for 
two reasons; the unpatriotic publicity that some newspapers 
have given to this secret plan of the government, and the weak- 
ness of our own fortifications. Had Congress a few years ago 
followed the suggestions of military and naval experts, and ren- 
dered all of our harbors impregnable, the navy would now be 
able to wage an aggressive war, instead of being forced to aid 
the army in its legitimate functions. 

Spain, knowing our weakness, was quick to take advantage 
of it, and has, therefore, dispatched her powerful armored cruis- 
ers and torpedo boats to operate on this side. Though it is gen- 
erally believed that Cuba is the destination of the Spanish fleet, 
| have always thought that it was the coast of the United States. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the Spanish would quickly 
abandon an island which could never be held against such a 
powerful fleet as we have in Southern waters; and that, with 
Porto Rico as a base for coal and supplies, they would endeavor 
to lay waste our Southern coast cities. The departure of the 
Vizcaya and Oquendo from Havana Harbor seems to confirm 
this theory. Spain will fight a guerrilla war on the sea, as the 
Cubans have fought on the land—avoiding all tleet engagements 
and meeting only such single vessels as she feels can be defeated 
with ease. The superior speed of her armored cruisers will prove 
an immeasurable advantage in this kind of warfare; for the only 
ships we have that could, single handed, engage these formi- 
dable vessels, with any reasonable chance of success, are our 
battleships, and they are at least four knots slower. To catch 
a vessel trying to avoid you on the high seas is like hunting for 
that traditional needle in a haystack. We have not forgotten 
the lesson taught by the Confederate cruiser Alabama, which 
many vessels of our navy attempted to capture, but which was 
not sunk until the Civil War was almost over. When we have 
succeeded in destroying the formidable vessels that Spain has 





sent over here to harass us, the Navy Department will probably 
carry out its original idea, and bring the war to a close by block- 
ading the coast of Spain or bombarding the principal seaports. 
Then will our knowledge of the Spanish system of defense, which 
is said to be on file in Washington, become valuable to the oper- 
ating squadron. 

In the torpedo defense of her coast, Spain has simply copied 
the English and French systems, with a few changes to suit her 
geographic features. She depends principally upon strong land 
defenses, supplemented by obstructions and submarine mines. 
In the more important harbors, a regular system of defensive 
torpedoes is employed. High power rapid-fire guns protect the 
observer and firing stations, and sweep the lines of approach to 
the submarine mines; while powerful searchlights reveal the 
presence of an enemy’s vessel at night. The submarine mines 
are planted in grand groups of forty-nine each, occupying three 
parallel lines at a distance of three hundred yards apart. Sev- 
eral large mines in the rear form a reserve, which covers the 
open spaces in the lines ahead and can be fired at the will of the 
operator. 

The total length of front protected by each grand group is 
twelve hundred yards. Automatic mines, without circuit closer 
buoys, are in the first line. These contain from eighty to one 
hundred pounds of guncotton or explosive gelatin, and are fired 
in contact with the sides or bottom of a vessel. The second and 
third lines consist of automatic mines with circuit closer buoys. 
They contain from two hundred to five hundred pounds of gun- 
cotton. The service of the three lines and reserve is unneces- 
sarily complex, owing to the fact that both ground and buoyant 
mines are found in the same group. 

It requires five officers and one hundred and four enlisted 
men to operate a single grand group. In the larger harbors 
several groups are planted. A peculiar feature of the Spanish 
system is the reliance that is placed upon mechanical mines. A 
great quantity of these are always kept on hand, and, as they 
can be planted quickly and easily, all of the unimportant harbors 
can be rendered safe from attack in a comparatively short time. 
These mines contain a heavy charge of gunpowder, which, burn- 
ing slowly, instead of detonating, acts in immediate contact 
with the bottom of a vessel. The mechanical mine is so called 
from the fact that the explosion is produced by purely mechani- 
calmeans. The mechanism, consisting of a buoyant case contain- 
ing the charge, is fitted with a self-acting primer for igniting the 
explosive when the torpedo is struck by a passing vessel. Abel’s 
chemical fuse is the one fitted to all of the Spanish mechanical 
mines. Mathieson’s model has been adopted as the regulation 
case, though in an emergency any suitable vessel may be used. 

The Spanish system of torpedo defense is under the control 
of the Engineer Corps of the Army. The personnel consists of 
two battalions of four companies each. One battalion acts as a 
reserve, and is called upon only in the event of war. The active 
battalion has one company detailed for duty at each of the four 
military posts—Cadiz, Ferrol, Cartagena, and Mahon. Follow- 
ing is the organization of the torpedo school of application, which 
gives theoretical and practical instructions to both officers and 
men: 

1 Colonel ene 
| Lieutenant-colonel 

2 Captains 

2 Lieutenants 

4 Sergeants 

8 Corporals 

20 Privates 


Superintendent. 
Commanding Battalion. 
Instructors. 

Instructors. 

Assistant Instructors. 
Assistant Instructors. 
Assistant Instructors. 


The Spaniards employ steel lined with cork for their mine 
cases. Though this combination gives great strength and light- 
ness, the use of cork diminishes the destructive effect. This is 
counterbalanced, however, by lessening the danger from sympa- 
thetic action, thus rendering it more difficult for a hostile vessel 
to clear a passage by countermining. The form of case is rather 
international in character, and consists of the conical, the hemi- 
spherical and the cylindrical. In the ground mine they have 
adopted two French types; one is a cylindrical body with trun- 
cated conical ends, and the other a hemispherical. The buoyant 
mine case is of the Dutch type, and conical in form. It is of 
triple steel with intermediate layers of cork. The water-exclud- 
ing device is of English design. 

The explosive used in Spanish mines is wet guncotton, explo- 
sive gelatin, and gunpowder. Detonating primers are fitted to 
each. The size of charge varies according to the character of 
the mine. The cylindrical ground mine contains from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred pounds of gunpowder, or an equivalent 
amount of high explosives, guncotton being considered four 
times as effective as powder and explosive gelatin six times. 
The hemispherical ground mines often have as great a charge 
as three thousand pounds of gunpowder, while the conical buoy- 
ant mines, acting at a less distance, contain only five hundred 
pounds of guncotton. 

In all of the mines, except the mechanical type, the primer is 
ignited by an electric current. In firing by judgment, the ap- 
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proaching vessel is located by means of the camera obscura. 
The observer closes the circuit of the signal battery, which by 
the fall of the proper number at the principal station indicates 
the mine struck. The battery circuit is then closed and the 
mine fired. Both high and low-tension fuses are used. The 
depth of the mine below the surface varies with the size of the 
charge used, but never exceeds thirty feet. The mooring chain 
for the largest mines is made of Bessemer steel wire. 

In addition to submarine mines for the protection of her har- 
bors, Spain has officially adopted two automobile torpedoes for 
coast defense—the Whitehead and the Lay. One is purely 
defensive, while the other may be called offensive-defensive. 
As our vessels may be forced to operate against these, as well 
as against the mines, a brief technical description of each may 
prove of interest. 

The Whitehead torpedo, in its earliest stage, was given the 
form of a dolphin, but this was afterward changed to the cigar 
shape, which is at present censidered to be best for all torpedoes 
of the movable class. Its length was originally eleven feet, 
diameter fourteen inches, weight three hundred and forty-six 
pounds, including the explosive charge of forty pounds of gun- 
cotton. The maximum speed did not at first exceed five knots 
per hour. ‘The motive power was and still is compressed air, in 
a special form of rotary engine, which was coupled direct to the 
propeller shaft. The torpedo as made to-day consists of a cigar- 
shaped envelope of steel or phosphor-bronze, containing six com- 
partments for the propelling, directing and exploding mechan- 
ism, and its motive power is compressed air under an initial 
pressure of seventy atmospheres, or ten hundred and _ fifty 
pounds per square inch. It is propelled by two double-bladed 
screws revolving in opposite directions about the same axis, in 
order to neutralize their individual tendencies to produce lateral 
deviations, and is maintained at a constant depth of three feet 
from the surface by horizontal rudders, and on a straight course 
by vertical vanes, set at an angle predetermined by experiment. 
It has attained lately a speed of thirty knots for a distance of 
four hundred and twenty-five yards, and twenty-four knots for 
eight hundred and seventy-five yards. For convenience of de- 
scription the Whitehead torpedo may be divided into seven com- 
partments; viz., 1, the magazine; 2, the secret chamber; 3, the 
reservoir; 4, the machinery chamber; 5, the buoyancy chamber; 
6, the bevel-gear chamber; and 7, the tail. The first contains 
the explosive cartridge, one hundred and five pounds of guncot- 
ton, and the rather complicated firing arrangement. The second, 
the immersion regulators, which operate by taking advantage of 
the fact that pressure under water varies directly with the depth, 
the horizontal rudders being so controlled that the torpedo, on 
striking the water, will descend to the required depth and re- 
main there throughout its course. The third, the air reservoirs, 
which are tested up to one hundred and five atmospheres with 
air pressure, litharage mixed with the flax-seed oil being used to 
fill the distended pores of the metal. The fourth, the Whitehead 
engine, a modification of the Brotherhood, which is now used to 
drive the screws, together with the numerous regulating and re- 
ducing valves, piping, etc. The fifth, or buoyancy chamber, is 
an air-tight compartment, braced with annular rings, which, 
when empty, insures the return of the torpedo to the surface 
after an experimental run, and when flooded, in actual warfare, 
vauses the torpedo to sink, if it has failed to explode or missed 
its target. This chamber also carries lead ballast to preserve 
the trim. The sixth compartment contains the gearing which 
imparts the reverse motion to the propellers; and the seventh, 
or tail, consists of two parts, the rudder supports and the rud- 
ders themselves. 

The Whitehead torpedo has been purchased by every civilized 
nation in the world, and has yielded to its inventor and his asso- 
ciates a revenue reaching into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually during the past thirty years. Each nation, after pur- 
chasing the right to manufacture, has endeavored to improve 
upon the original, until there are now as many different types 
of the Whitehead as there have been purchasers. 

The Lay torpedo is a weapon of the dirigible or controllable 
type, and was invented shortly after the Civil War. Not until 
1870, however, did it reach the phase of being an actual service 
weapon. In this year Mr, John L. Lay, who, in conjunction 
with Chief Engineer Wood, of the United States Navy, had 
during the war devised the Wood-Lay spar torpedo, brought to 
public attention the torpedo which has since developed into a 
practical success. The motive power was carbonic acid gas, 
liquefied under pressure and applied through a special engine 
to a screw propeller. In the first one built a gas engine was 
used to operate the rudder, the valves being controlled by electro- 
magnets, energized by a primary battery carried in the torpedo. 
The circuit of this local battery was controlled by a current sent 
through a single conductor cable, paid out from an orifice in the 
bottom of the shell as it advanced. The main defect in this tor- 
pedo was the inability to stop and start at will; but a second one, 
completed in 1872, was fitted with electro-magnets to control the 
engine valves, in addition to those for working the rudder. A 
two-cored cable was used. The torpedo was twenty-nine feet 
long, thirty-six inches in diameter, and carried five hundred 
pounds of explosive, which was fired by four sulphurous acid 
fuses. On the top or back were two slight rods, carrying flags 
by day and lights by night. 

This torpedo was purchased by our Navy Department, and 


was afterward much improved by the officers ot the torpedo sta- 
tion at Newport. Many difficulties were met with, some of 
which were not easily overcome. The motive power was a 
difficult one to control, and it should also be remembered that 
electricity was at that time a new study and not well unde 
stood. Mr. Lay made many improvements from 1870 to 1880, 
and exhaustive trials, both in the United States and in Europe, 
proved his torpedo to be completely under control, night and 
day, in smooth water or rough, and it received many favorabl 
reports from the different official boards. It was tinelly pur- 
chased by the Russian government. In the later history of this 
torpedo many new names appear, mostly of men employed by 
Mr. Lay, but whose connection with him was severed in course 
of time. 

Mr. Lay found that carbonic acid gas was not adapted 
to the torpedo service. Its manufacture is expensive and dan 
gerous. It cannot be stored, and the great pressures necessary 
involve expensive machinery. There is always great danger 
to workmen in handling, particularly from freezing. Most of 
the defects apparent in the Lay torpedo were eliminated in the 
weapon commonly known as the Patrick torpedo, which is the 
latest perfected pattern of the Lay type. During the past six 
years this torpedo has met with great success. The motive 
power is still carbonic acid gas, but the engine and machinery 
for using it have been much simplified. By making the torpedo 
slightly heavier than its displacement, it is kept at a constant 
submersion of one yard, a small float being used to assist in 
this. The method of coiling the cable is improved, and the 
length of the cable much increased. The speed is also consider- 
ably greater, this on several occasions reaching nineteen miles 
per hour with an effective range of one and one-quarter miles. 

To perform the various functions of stopping, starting, firing 
and directing to starboard or port, a two-cored cable is used, in 
connection with a very reliable step-by-step mechanism. The 
explosive charge is now two hundred pounds of dynamite, fired 
either electrically or by contact. The whole outfit weighs forty- 
seven hundred pounds. 

The above is a brief description of the different kinds of tor- 
pedoes, stationary, automobile and dirigible, which our Flying 
Squadron would probably have to destroy before they could en- 
ter with safety any Spanish harbor. There are several methods 
of forcing a passage through a network of submarine torpedoes 
—first, by sending down a diver to cut the cables; second, by de- 
ploying small boats under cover of darkness to lift the torpedoes 
bodily from their anchorages; third, by placing a projecting 
guard of steel wire in front of the vessel, for the purpose of first 
striking the circuit closer and exploding the mine, and fourth, 
by countermining. The last mentioned method is the one now 
generally adopted, and would be employed by our fleet in fore- 
ing a passage. It is simple, and is based upon the sympathetic 
action of all high explosives—in other words, if a mass of high 
explosive be detonated in the neighborhood of a mine field, the 
concussion would set off all other high explosives within a circle 
whose radius is fifty feet. For this duty the Vesuvius will prob- 
ably be detailed. With her three pneumatic dynamite guns, 
throwing an aerial torpedo charged with five hundred pounds 
of guncotton a distance of twenty-five hundred yards, she could 
easily clear a passage for the fleet. Should the Vesuvius be 
kept at home, however, it is probable that each vessel of the 
squadron will be supplied with two of Rear-admiral Howell’s 
new rocket torpedo guns. This weapon is the latest product 
of Yankee genius, and is far superior to the pne umatic guns, 
both in range and accuracy. It fires a giant three hundred- 
pound rocket a distance of three thousand yards, with the ac- 
curacy of a rifle ball. 

Spanish experts have always been partial to the use of gun- 
powder as an explosive charge for their submarine mines. There 
may be a method in their madness, for, while Spain could manu- 
facture gunpowder in great quantities, she was forced to import 
all of her high explosives. The present excitement, however, 
has awakened not only the so-called patriotism of the Spanish 
people, but also their dormant energies, so that there are now 
several mills turning out guncotton and explosive gelatin night 
and day. 

Though the destructive effect of any of the high explosives 
is much greater than that of gunpowder, the latter has its ad- 
vantage. It cannot be exploded by sympathetic action, and, 
for that reason, a harbor planted with gunpowder mines cannot 
be countermined by an enemy’s vessel. Experts differ, how- 
ever, as to the probable effect of the explosion of gunpowder 
against the bottom of a modern battleship. Some even claim 
that the steel ships of to-day are built so strong that a gun- 
powder mine could not destroy them, no matter how great the 
charge might be. Gunpowder, they say, burns slowly, and 
takes the direction of least resistance. Against the sides of a 
vessel, therefore, it would have no effect, and, even if exploded 
directly under the bottom, would simply push the water away 
on both sides; while the high explosives detonate—that is, the 
entire mass is disintegrated at the same instant, the force of 
explosion acting with great destructiveness against the nearest 
object, whether its resistance be great or small. 
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PANISH TORPEDO BOATS ‘* FUROR AND “AZOR OF 


NAVY 


() MUCH has been printed about the 


THE SPANISH 


Spe navy and its strength that 

mans \mericans have been led to 
believe that Spain is quite as strong afloat 
as We Without underrating vessels, much 
less Spanish courage and seamanship, it 
must be id that much of the naval force 
that loyal Cubans are expecting is. still 
effect only on paper. The modern 
naval vessel is an extremely complicated 
and delicate bit of machinery: made no 


matter how well, it is likely to spend a 
fourth of its time at navy yards; Spanish 
cruisers, however, have a way of remain 
ing under repairs almost indefinitely 

In torpedo craft the Spanish navy is far 
richer than our ow1 It has not less than 
thirty-six torpedo vessels of the first class, 
besides many of smaller and older types; 
two of the better boats are pictured above. 
Vessels so large are perfectly able to cross 
the Atlantic except when the weather is 


Captain A/nargonzales, 
of the ** Azor.” 


Lieutenant Arderius, 
Flag Officer 
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ADMIRAL BERMEJO 


Spanish Minister of the 
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Captain Cartie) 


of the **Furor.’ 


Admiral Villamil, 
Commander of the Squadron. 


Navy 


Captain Rizo, 
of the * Rayo.” 


Captain 


La Rocha, 
of the ** Terror.” 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


very stormy, and to take part in any pos- 
sible naval engagements. Although the 
exact measure of value and efficiency of 
the torpedo boat is yet to be discovered, 
it is certain that no squadron commander 
can feel easy while in the vicinity of a fleet 
of torpedo boats—vessels that can fight 
quite as well at night as by daylight, and 
are so maneuvered as not to be easily dis- 
cerned until near enough to use their dread- 
ed projectiles. 

The most serious weakness of the Span- 
ish navy is believed to be in ammunition. 
Ships of the greatest nations are but spar- 
ingly supplied with shot and shell in time 
of peace 5 vessels of the poorer powers sel- 
dom carry enough to serve their guns 
through a single short engagement should 
one occur accidentally. Even our own war 
vessels’ magazines have been almost empty 
until within the last month. Ammunit on 
for heavy guns cannot be purchased, like 
provisions, in the open market, and at short 
notice; it must be specially manufactured. 


Captain Somoza, 


of the * Ariete.” 





Captain Vasquez, 
of the *‘Pluton.” 


OFFICERS OF SPAIN’S TORPEDO FLEET AT CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 

















FROM THE FRONT 


AN ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN OF THE WEEKS WAR NEWS 


NEW YORK MAY 7 1808 






































SOME OF THE BLOCKADING SQUADRON’S PRIZES 


’ by the ‘“Mangrove” ; “Indiana 
“Conchita” and **Paquete.” 


@ Anchorage of the seized vessels. 2. Capture of the **Panama’ ’ in the distance. 
B. “Newport” towing two prizes—the 


(Drawn by WALTER RUSSELL, our Special Artist with the Fleet.) 
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U.S. Gunboat * Nashville Spanish Merchant Steamer ‘Buena Ventura” 


OUR FIRST NAVAL PRIZE AND ITS CAPTOR—(Photographed by our Special Artist) 


fHeE circumstances of the first prize-capture by our navy during the conflict with Spain were half humorous, half pathetic. While 
the Gulf Squadron was moving from Key West toward Havana the Spanish steamer ‘Buena Ventura”’ (which means ‘‘good luck’’), en 
route from a Gulf port to Holland, steamed up to the line, and her captain, who was ignorant of the events of the few preceding days, 
was so impressed that he ran up the Spanish colors in honor of the brave array. Instantly the ‘‘Nashville’’ left the fleet, fired a shot 
icross the ‘Buena Ventura’s’’ bows, and sent her to Key West with a prize crew aboard. 
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ALREADY AT THE FRONT--THE WEST POINT CLASS OF 1898 


\CCORDING to precedent and the orders of the War Department, the month of June is the proper time for a class at the West Point 
Military Academy to graduate. This year, however, many new ofticers were required by reason of the creation of two new regiments of 
artillery, each needing nearly fifty ofticers, the prospective increase of the regular army and the probability that many regular officers 
would be assigned to the higher positions in volunteer regiments; consequently the class of 1898 was graduated and commissioned late in 
\pril. Ordinarily the graduates are allowed leave of absence before reporting to their regiments, but this year all of them went at once 
from the Academy to the front. 




















WITH THE BLOCKADING SQUADRON—CREW OF “INDIANA” WATCHING A CAPTURE 


CAPTAIN WATKINS ON THE LOOKOUT FOR 
SPANISH CRUISERS 














ARRIVAL OF AMERICAN LINE S.S. * PARIS” IN NEW YORK, APRIL 30 
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CAMP OF THE SIXTH CAVALRY 


ARTING FOR ITS CAMP 


F, THIRD ARTILLERY BATTERY F, FIFTH ARTILLERY, Al 


FaacticE DRILL OF THIRD BATTERY 


AND LIEUT. SMITH 
IND CAVALRY 


KITCHEN OF SIXTH CAVALRY 


COMPANY A, TWELFTH INFANTRY—STACKED ARMS, READY TO PUT UP CAMP 


SCENES AT CHICKAMAUGA PARK 


(Photographed especially for CoLiigr’s WEEKLY by Jupp) 
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THE *“* MANGROVE” AND HER PRIZE, THE “ PANAMA” 






LAYING SUBMARINE MINES IN KEY WEST HARBOR 
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TORPEDO BOAT “ PORTER” GIVING CHASE 


HOW THE BLOCKADE IS KEPT 


(Photographs by our Special Artists, Messrs. Russet. and Morratt) 
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THE UNITED STATES 


AND THE UNITED 


ANILA, the capital of the Philippine Islands, is on the bay 


SPAIN 


| f the same name, but the bay is so large and offers so little 

I protection from dangerous winds that the port of the city 
is really within the River Pasig, at the 

mouth of which is a breakwater. The river, be- 


ing the outlet of a large lake fourteen miles in 
the interior, always gives deep-water accommo- 
dations for shipping, so vessels seldom anchor in 
the bay 

The city lies on both banks of the river, and 
contains about a quarter of a million inhabitants. 
It is the business center of Luzon, the largest of 
the Philippines, and of the entire group of islands, 
which have three times the area of Cuba and 
four times as many people, with an export trade 
».000,000 annually Of the several 
hundred vessels that reach Manila annually not 
more than one-fourth are Spanish. 

Manila is divided by the River Pasig into two 
parts, which contrast in a manner quite startling 
to American visitors. On the south bank, about 
1 mile from the river’s mouth, is the old town, 
which is walled and otherwise fortified. Here 


f about § 


are all the government buildings, the governor’s 
palace, cathedral, town-hall, arsenal, custom 
house, mint, museum, university, barracks, mili 
tary hospitals and prisons, and several convents 
ud monasteries. There are no business houses 
it night is the qui test, Worst lighted colonial capl- 
ul in the world. Outside the walls is an esplanade, on which parades 

il military concerts are frequently given 
On the north bank of the river lies the business and residential 
trict; this, called the new city, is connected with the older city by 
dor Large warehouses line the northern bank of the river. 
most Asiatic cities, each class of the population has its special 
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ASIATIC SQUADRON 


STATES IN 





COMMODORE DEWEY 


Commanding Asiatic Squadron 





Concord : Raleigh McCullogh 


THE PHILIPPINES 


‘‘quarter’’ ; San Miguel, the best residence portion of Manila, in 
which all the Spaniards and other Europeans have their homes, 
abounds in handsome buildings, and its streets are well-paved and 
lighted; there are two theatres and many 
churches, besides the newer palace of the gov- 
ernor-general. San Miguel has many rural sub- 
urbs, in which are the country houses of the 
governor and of rich officials and merchants. 
In the business quarter of the city is the largest 
cigar factory in the world; it covers about six 
acres of ground, and has more than ten thousand 
workers, most of whom are women. ‘There is a 
large Chinese quarter, and many natives congre- 
gate between the city proper and the lake. 

The fortifications have been planned to quell 
and prevent insurrection, no fear of attack from 
the seaward having been felt since the later days 
of pirate fleets in Asiatic waters. The Spanish 
population of city and islands is insignificant, in 
numbers, when compared with the natives, and, 
as Spanish conduct toward native races is uni- 
formly oppressive and cruel, insurrections are 
possible at any time. 

As Manila is the only seaport of consequence 
in the islands the work of blockading should be 
simple compared with that of our fleet in Cuban 
waters. On the other hand, the Spanish fleet 
have a fair basis of supplies, while Commodore 
Dewey’s ships are many thousand miles from 
home and dependent upon such supplies and re- 
pair facilities as may be accorded by China, Japan and Great Brit- 
ain, the latier having docks and a coaling station at Hong Kong; 
probably at Wei-hai-Wei also, by this time. 

There was method, therefore, in the reported sailing of the Span- 
ish vessels, under Admiral Montojo, to meet Commodore Dewey, who 
was said to be moving on Manila; for could an engagement be forced 
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Don Antonio de Ulloa Velasco Isla de 








Cuba Castilla Don Juan de Austri le 1 
THE SPANISH SQUADRON OF THI PHILIPPINES 
ed to require The two squadron commanders are men of high standing in theii 


and some of the American vessels be sufficiently injur 
refitting, the possibility of an effective blockade of Manila would be 
reduced. The possibility that in a battle the Spanish fleet might 
suffer at least as badly as the Americans would not escape the mind 
of Admiral Montojo, who nevertheless would know that his own re- 
pairs could be made near by and to the full extent necessary, while 


respective navies. 
years ago, has been in the service more than forty years, and is an 
officer of proved courage, ability and energy. The Spanish com 
mander, who has the rank of rear-admiral, is known in Spain as 
‘Fighting Montojo,’? and his face speaks for his pride and self 


Commodore Dewey, promoted from captain two 


the facilities granted by neutrals to belligerents are seldom sufficient confidence. Spanish sailors are generally hard fighters 


and satisfactory. Of the two squadrons, that of 
Commodore Dewey is much the better; it has no 
attendant torpedo boats, but several of the ships 
have torpedo tubes, and the ‘‘Olympia,’’ ‘‘Balti- 
more,’”’ ‘‘ Raleigh’’ and ‘‘ Boston”’ are ‘‘protected”’ 
—that is they have a thick steel deck, below the 
water-line and over the engines and magazines. 
None of the Spanish vessels pictured above (after 
Spanish photographs) have armor and but two 
have protective decks. The largest vessel of the 
fleet, the ‘‘Castilla,’’ is of 3,300 tons displace- 
ment, but she is twenty-five years old and only 
one gun of her main battery is modern. The 
‘*Velasco”’ is of but three hundred tons more 
than our little ‘‘Petrel’’ in displacement. ‘*Don 
Antonio de Ulloa”’ and *‘Don Juan of Austria,”’ 
old iron gunboats, are smaller than the ‘‘ Ve- 
lasco,’? and the ‘‘Isla de Cuba’’ and ‘‘Isla de | 
Luzon,”’ of steel and comparatively new, are but 
slightly over 1,000 tons displacement. 
Madrid despatches have suddenly announced 
that the ‘‘Reina Mercedes”? and ‘‘Reina Chris- 
tina,’’ with almost a dozen very small gunboats, 














had been added to the fleet in the Philippines, 
but Spanish statements of this character are gen- 
erally distrusted at the present time, for reasons 
that will be apparent to every one. The ‘‘Reina 


Christina’ is of about the displacement of the ‘‘Cincinnati,’’ the 


‘*Reina Mercedes’’ is about as heavy as the ‘‘ Boston’ 
Spanish ships carries six 6.2-inch rifles and five torped 


ADMIRAL MONTOJO 


Commander of Spanish Squadron 


What is to become of the Philippines, in the 
event of the defeat of the Spanish fleet and the 
occupation of Manila by our navy, is a question 
that already is being discussed by the newspaper 
press of Europe and America. The United 
States would not attempt to hold the islands; the 
only purpose of attacking them or blockading 
Manila being to harass Spain and weaken her in 
her weakest part, which is her treasury. Politi 
ally, too, the loss of Manila and the Philippine 
would be serious to Spain, for either political 
party in the nation can best reward its most 
valuable adherents by appointment to offices in 
the colonies. With Cuba lost, as Spaniards ad 
mit it must be, and Porto Rico following by 
necessity, the Philippines are the only remaining 
colonial possession of the kingdom, and their loss 
would compel an entire reconstruction, in Spain, 
of politics as a business 

There is one power that greatly covets the 
islands. It is Japan, their nearest neighbor, and 
long before the present war began it was as 
sumed in Europe, as a matter of course, that in 
case of a revolution or other national disaster in 
Spain, Japan would quickly seize the Philippines. 
It is admitted that the progressive Asiatic em 
pire was cruelly defrauded of her rights in China 


after her victories there; European powers did the defrauding, for 
>; each of these their own purposes, but they would not be unwilling now for Japan to 


» tubes, but is console herself by occupying the Philippines were proper occasion to 


without armor, protective decks or protection for their guns, and _ present itself. 


even with them the fleet has no guns equal to the 8-inch rifles of the 
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‘Boston,’ ‘‘ Baltimore”? and ‘‘Olympia.”’ 


ent war. 
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CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





Rumors have come from the East that Japan desires 
to be our ally, or at least to lend us some of her navy during the pres 
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Ligl t Batte ry G., Sirti 
5. All by Himself—a Recruit from Dakota, 


(Drawn by E. M. Ase for CoLiier's WEEKLY) 
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Artillery, preparing to move. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


3. Drilling Signal Corps, 
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THE Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


Spain, when more at leisure than at present, is invited to read 
the foregoing, to learn it and digest it, too. It should form an 
appropriate appendix to what she calls her traditions. Philoso- 
phy has its consolations. They are apt to be long-winded, how- 
ever. Boredom usually precedes relief. Yet put into verse and 
concentrated into quatrains, the essence of White Rock Lethe is 
not more sedative in effect. 


THE RIGHT OF MIGHT 


War has been defined as murder glorified. The scaffold 
replaced by a triumphal arch would perhaps be more figurative. 
A condition of things qualified as extra-legal would be more 
exact. War is the paradox of jurisprudence. It sanctions that 
which it has forbidden, honors that which it punishes and re- 
wards that which it reproves. Its criterion is the result. There 
is no question of justice or of injustice. There is a question 
merely of victory and defeat. The Romans, who, whatever their 
faults may have been, were not casuists, summed it up in a sen- 
tence—Ve victis. War and humanity are congenital. They 
appeared on earth together. In the Old Testament the most 
ancient chronicle is a tale of murder. There two brothers are 
face to face. Their ideas conflict. One kills the other. The 
brothers are succeeded by families, the latter by clans. There 
are tents and passions. There are races, nations, empires. But 
always the conflict of ideas, always the battle which ensues. 
History has the monotony of the infernal regions. It is made 
up of groans. The lesson which disengages from it is the right 
of might. There never has been any other. The early warriors 
had the whirlwind for ally. The moon was their servant. To 
aid them the sun stood still. The terror of Sinai gleamed from 
their breastplates. Men could not see their faces and live. 
They encroached and conquered. On a rock-bound hill they 
founded a line of kings. Presently Vengeance incarnate talked 
Assyrian. They were swept into chains and remained there 
until it occurred to Cyrus to change the Euphrates’ course. 
With Alexander, who chased kings hither and thither, came 
more might. When the Roman eagles pounced upon their 
prey there was more. There was always more. In_ history 
there is little else. Of justice or injustice never a word. Spain 
knows it. It is might that made her. But might is not eternal. 
Even Hercules is dead. 


THE CASUS BELLI 

War, and the theory of might which entered into it, have, 
since the days of Grotius and of Puffendorf, been more or less 
tempered by an assumed necessity for a prerequisite called 
Casus belli. A month ago it was alleged that we had none. 
The interference of the Powers with Turkey is a case in point. 
Hall, the English authority on international law, states in effect 
that tyrannical conduct of a government toward its subjects— 
massacres, for instance, and general brutality—are acts which 
directly or indirectly do not concern foreign nations. In other 
words—Lord Houghton’s, parenthetically—a gentleman never 
sees or hears anything which was not intended for him. But 
humanitarianism is not inconsistent with the highest breeding. 
Even the late Mr. Hall admits that the acts indicated may 
become so at variance with general decorum as to constitute a 
public scandal. In which case, for the purpose of their sup- 
pression, a foreign State may, he declares, intervene. Mr. Hall, 
though an authority, is not an authority universally recognized. 
There are thinkers, very eminent—encounterable at any club- 
window—who do not agree with him at all. Everything being 
possible, it may be that their views are correct. It may be that 
we have lacked a casus belli. But in that case, as some one 
somewhere recently asked: Are we not rich enough to buy one? 
And even otherwise, has not Spain now got one which is big 
enough for two, big enough to go round? 


WHERE THE PARALLEL ENDS 


Spain has picked up the gauntlet that has been thrown at her 
in much the same fashion that France raised the Prussian glove. 
It was A Berlin at once. France thought that she had but to 
blow on the Germans and they would disappear. The better 
classes in Spain have no such illusions in regard to this country. 
But as was the case in France there is a question of dynasty. 
Napoleon the Little, as Hugo called him, felt the throne crum- 
bling beneath him. Eugénie looked at her pretty son. ‘*‘A war 
will be for him,’’ she cried. ‘‘I must have it.’’ The words are 
historic. A month ago one might have almost heard them re- 
peated by the Queen of Spain. The question of dynasty cost 
France ten milliards, two provinces and rivers of blood. The 
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cost to Spain it is too early to compute. One may assume, how 
ever, that as the Bonapartes fell so will the Bourbons. There, of 
course, the parallel ends. Prussia had been preparing since 
Sadowa. She was armed to the teeth. Of the incompetence 
of her rival she was entirely aware. At the first rumor of con 
flict Marechal Lebceuf declared that the country was ready 
‘*Ready,”’ he said, ‘‘ready to the last button of the last gaiter.”’ 
At the time the arsenals of France were almost empty—though 
less so than were our own when the Maine blew up There 
was no boasting then. From the White House came never a 
word. But within there was a manipulation of men, things 
and events which, though unappreciated, misunderstood and 
denounced, history may be trusted to applaud 


ESO SE VA 


The Queen Regent, gazing at Spain over the high stool which 
is the throne of her son, must murmur Eso se va—it is all going, 
the end is near. One may afford to have pity for this lady, for 
her country as well. It is less than a quarter of a century ago 
that it was next door to death. At the north there were Car! 
ists, at the south there was anarchy, with civil dissension wedged 
between. There were three armies in the field. The prospect of 
immediate dissolution was the one sentiment common to all. The 
Republic resembled nothing so much as a rent balloon. Then 
suddenly, at the very moment of collapse, this kinglet’s fathe 
was hailed as a savior. In the moribund, life was renewed. 
Two decades later order was complete. Fifty provinces drawn 
from ten disrupted kingdoms had been fused into a single Spain. 
Estremadura was as loyal as Castile. Don Carlos, ignored by 
the Pope, had lost the aureole which he wore on the side of his 
head. Anarchy had evaporated. Rebellion had vanished. It 
was the Vita Nuova. In Cuba and the Philippines alone there 
were cries. ‘The policy of stifling them was a mistake. _ There 
are blunders that are crimes. For hers Spain will atone. Eso 


se va. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Spain, in declaring as she recently did that we lack the right 
to interfere in Cuba, forgets that some time ago she attempted 
to interfere with England. It occurred to her that there were 
too many Protestants there. It occurred to her, also, that Mary 
Stuart might have been spared. Asa result a fleet was equipped. 
It was the most formidable that the world had seen. It cost the 
treasury of a king. It took months to prepare. It consisted of 
a hundred and fifty ships. It was manned by eight thousand 
sailors. It carried twenty thousand soldiers, two thousand and 
odd cannon, the flower of the nobility, the Vicar-general of the 
Inquisition, and a good many instruments of torture. Called 
the Armada, literally the Army of the Sea, in order that it 
might sound as powerful as it looked it was called the In- 
vincible also. To make a long story short, the Invincible was 
vanquished. The Army of the Sea was routed. Salamis was 
repeated. Even the storm took part. A nightmare was dissi- 
pated. The religious and political independence of that section 
of the globe was assured. Of the immense fleet which had 
threatened the world little more than flotsam and jetsam sur- 
vived. A page of history was turned. Across it an ¢@ Dios 
was inscribed. Spain is fond of flaunting her traditions. There 
is one which she may profitably recall. 


A TALE OF PEACE 


Zola, it is reported, has been ordered to appear before the 
Chancellerie of the Legion of Honor and show cause why he 
should not be divested of his decoration. Being a man of great 
simplicity, he may find it less circuitous to return it with thanks. 
He has no need of the toy. Given on the field of battle it was 
worth having. Nowadays it is a patent of mediocrity. Aurélien 
Scholl used to say that, like death, it was unavoidable. So far 
as Frenchmen are concerned it may be that he was right. Just 
prior to the incidents which led to Sedan a review was held. 
The pick of the army defiled before the Emperor. To the blare 
of brass the imperial guard marched up. They wore coats of 
crimson and helmets dazzling as gold. All indeed except a 
corporal. Through some mystery, unelucidated yet, there he 
was in an undress cap. <A sergeant was the first to notice it, 
but already the parade had begun. ‘‘What do you mean by 
wearing that cap?’’ he muttered. ‘‘I’ll report you.’”’ There- 
upon he approached his superior. ‘‘Lieutenant,’’ he hissed, 
‘Corporal Soandso is here in a cap!’ “In a cap! Give him 
ten days’ arrest.’ And the lieutenant clattered up to tne cap- 
tain. ‘‘Captain,’’ he cried, ‘‘Corporal Soandso is here in a 
cap!’ ‘‘The dickens you say. Reduce him to the ranks.” 
And the captain galloped up to the colonel. ‘‘Colonel,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘there is a non-commissioned officer back there in a 
cap!’ ‘‘Thundering guns! Have him drummed out of the 
regiment.’’ And the colonel dashed over to a marstial. ‘*Ex- 
cellency,’’ he gnashed, ‘‘there is a soldier to the rear in a cap!” 
‘**Very good. Have him shot.’’ And the marshal wheeled to 
the tribune. ‘‘Sire,’? he began, ‘‘there is a man—’’ But the 
Emperor, occupied with matters of state, and concluding that 
some one had distinguished himself, cut the marshal short. 
‘‘Decorate him,’’ he murmured, and turned away. 
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Monument to John Boyle O' Reilly 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY 


BY CHARLES DE KAY 


Hi war occupies all minds, but it has done something for 
the National Sculpture Society: it has kept people in 
town at a season when usually the exodus to the seaside 
and the hills is in full swing, and given to many the 

chance to see the sculpture exhibition, who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have shaken the dust of the city from 
their sand ils 

The sculpture exhibition does not come every year, but when 
it is on, the art season of New York is at its close. For one of 
the points of this show is its floral and leafy setting; therefore 
it must wait till flowers are out and foliage to be obtained; in 
our climate that means May and the beginning of the hot term. 
Such an exhibition is better calculated for London, where May 
and June are the height of the fashionable season; or for Paris, 
where the people who care for art wait till the Salon is well on, 
while the turtites linger till the Long Champs races are run be- 
fore scattering’ to sea baths or to Switzerland 

Although both Paris and London hold their public till long 
after leaf and flower time, it has never occurred to the French 
and British artists to have special independent shows of sculpt- 
ure. It has been reserved to New York to point them the way. 
Perhaps when they once grasp the idea, however, they will carry 
it out on a grander scale than our young and enterprising society 
has been able to achieve 

Yet with all the limitations of funds and of exhibition room 
it must be confessed that the 
National Sculpture Society 
does its work well. The 
galleries, recently hung with 
the pictures of the Society of 
American Artists, are hardly 
recognizable under their novel 
decorations. A colonnade or 
open loggia supported by 
white terra cotta pillars oc- 
cupies the center of the Van- 
derbilt Gallery; bronze and 
marble and colored plaster 
groups and statues and bass- 
reliefs cover the floors and 
decorate the walls of both 
the large galleries, while the 
small rooms are filled with 
minor statuary and carvings. 
Fountains play and beds of 
Howers vreet the eve on every 
side. On the west side of the 
big gallery a cascade falls 





N A NY over terraces; on the top lies 
one of the figures by J. Q. A. 
Wa nm the Gartield monument at Washington, while to right 


re the carefully wrought sketch models for his colossal 

d ns of the Connecticut capitol at Hartford, representing 
S e, Agriculture, Music, and History 

The Library of Congress furnishes a number of large statues, 

plaster originals of statues now in place at Wash- 


Daniel French’s tigure of Herodotus, J. J. Boyle’s 


vton, such as 
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portrait of Bacon, Ruck- 
stuhl’s imaginary present- 
ment of Solon, and Bissell’s 
likeness of Chancellor Kent. 
Then there is the Joseph 
Henry by Adams and the 
Columbus by Paul Bartlett. 
Among the small pieces are 
two pretty bits by Miss Bes- 
sie Potter of Chicago, **The 
Young Mother’? and ‘*The 
Dance.’’ Augustus Luke- 
man shows a life-size seated 
figure in profile with crossed 
legs. It is a female figure 
for the door of a tomb, and 
is in sunken relief; he also 
shows a very graceful de- 
sign for the seal of the 
Sculpture Society. 

The president of the so- 
ciety shows a new replica 
of his ‘‘Indian Hunter,” 
which has been so long in Central Park, and the sketch model 
for his ‘‘Poetry,”’ the colossal figure in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. Representing sculpture in the same library are 
casts of the bronze doors by Olin L. Warner and Adams. The 
small bronze fountain for Prospect Park, Brooklyn, designed by 
Macmonnies, has been lent by the Hon. Frank Squier; it shows 
a nude baby boy clasping a duck. A similar theme is found in 
Karl Bitter’s bronze fountain, but the boy is struggling with a 
goose. Bitter has a relief of Diana shooting as she stands 
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J. MASSEY RHIND 


among clouds, the figure of the goddess almost entirely detached 
from the background. Other exhibits by Herbert Adams consist 
of a plaster bust of Miss Julia Marlowe, colored, and an ideal bust 
of a lady in terra cotta with hair and dress colored, not by paint, 
but by tiring in the kiln. The attempt is interesting and may 
lead to very charming results when practice has developed skill 
in adjusting colors before the final baking. Another delicately 
colored piece is the portrait of Miss Marion Kean by C. A. Lopez, 
modeled in low relief. 

From Daniel C. French comes the spirited and characteristic 
portrait statue of Rufus Choate, the bronze of which is in Bos- 
ton, and also the sketch models of his monument to John Boyle 
O'Reilly in Boston. A notable departure of the painter Frank 
Duveneck is a plaster fac-simile of his recumbent statue for the 
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tomb of his wife. Among the more remarkable pieces by sculp- 
tors less known than these is the reeumbent ‘*‘ Magdalen,’ a nude 
by Clement Barnhorn of Cincinnati, very fine in modeling and 
passionate in gesture. Curious rather than interesting is the 
high relief, almost entirely in the round, of a great Danish dog 
and a nude boy, by Anna Vaughan Hyatt of Cambridge, the 
dog with its forepaws on the boy’s shoulders. Pleasing from 
a certain homely simplicity is the seated girl by Frank Lemon 
called ‘‘ Marguerite,’’? for which the title ‘‘Cinderella’’ would be 
far more fitting, owing to the girl’s smiling face, bare feet and 
single, unadorned gown. The seated bronze statue of Hahne- 
mann, by Niehaus, for Philadelphia; the ‘‘ Light, More Light,” 
a nude female figure, by Linstrom; the seated female ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion,’’ by Moretti, are further exhibits notable for one good qual- 
ity or another. Emil Wuertz of Chicago has several very at- 
tractive little pieces which show him as a sculptor much above 
the ordinary. 

Among the busts, that of a lady by Charles Grafly of Phila- 
delphia is remarkable for its distinction. Lindstrom shows busts 
of Joseph Jefferson, Robert Ingersoll, and other men of note; 
Hartley a good likeness of the painter Daniel Huntington. A 
couple of striking life-size figures by J. Massey Rhind for one of 
the Astor buildings give the counterfeit presentment of Henry 
Hudson and Peter Stuyvesant. The sculptor has conceived of 
Hudson, the bold seafarer, more in the spirit of the hapless 
gentlemen of decayed fortunes who made the first settlement of 
Virginia and perished there, nobody knows how, toa man. He 
is an elegant person with ruffs and a sword. His conception of 
Peter the Testy is no less odd. Stuyvesant looks half Indian, 
half Ralph Waldo Emerson. And yet both figures have a cer- 
tain style which challenges attention and calls for comment, 
however one may question their historical probability 

Lorado Taft of Chi- 
cago has a couple of 


good busts of ladies, 
and Charles Calverly 
of New York exhibits 
models of Abraham 
Lincoln and _— others. 
H. K. Bush-Brown of- 
ters the sketch for a 
fountain crowned by 
two nude boys. One 
cowers at the feet of 
the other and twists his 
head to one side in a 
very natural gesture; 
for the standing boy 


is pouring water on 
him from a large shell 
which he rests on top 
of his own head. There 
is novelty as well as 
naturalness in this lit- 
tle group. Miss Hyatt 
of Cambridge sends a 
couple of pretty busts 
of young girls. Isidore 
Konti of New York 
shows great readiness 
in modeling and great 
variety in output. 

One chapter of the 
exhibits consists of de- 
signs for a sun-dial in 
competition, open to 
foreign as well as 
American artists, for 
prizes of five hundred 
dollars and two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, 
given by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes Kelly of New 
York. The jury to de- 
cide the prizes -consists 
of the architects Hastings and J. 
G. Howard, and the sculptors 
Ward, Hartley, French, Bitter, 
and Adams. It need hardly be 
said that one of the prettiest 
decorations of a formal garden is 
a sunu-dial, either on a pillar by 
itself in the center of a lawn or 
flower-bed, or against the side of 
a house. Another feature of the 
exhibition is the collection of pho- 
tographs made by a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Charles I. 
Berg, I. Wyman Drummond, and 
Barr Ferree. The plan of the exhi- 
bition was charted by C. Rollinson 
Lamb. Mr. William C. Hall, of the 
Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Works, 
contributes the big vases and terra 
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cotta columns; and the land 
scape engineer, Nathan F 
Barrett, has attended to the 
floral decorations. Rarely 
does one see an exhibition 
so charmingly arranged; it 
cannot fail to exercise a 
good influence on public 
taste and lead our rich 
men and architects to feel 
that the sculptors of Amer- 
ica are prepared to meet the 
highest demands. 

Many members of the 
Sculpture Society are great- 
ly interested in the new Na- 
tional Art Club which is now 
in progress of formation in 
New York. The announce- 
ment of the plan is published 
over the signatures of John 
La Farge, President of the 
Society of American Artists 
and President of the Society 
of Mural Painters; Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Wood of 
the National Academy of De- 
sign; President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University ; 
President George B. Post of the American Institute of Architects 
and President of the Fine Arts Federation of New York; Di 
rector Halsey C. Ives of the Art Museum, St. Louis; President 
J. G. Brown, American Water Color Society; President John 
DeWitt Warner of the Reform Club; President John Q. A 
Ward of the National Sculpture Society, and many other gen 
tlemen of note from all portions of the country. 

The plan of the new club is national in scope. 
into touch, one with another, the art lovers, artists, art societi 
and museums of the country, and strive to aid all worthy art 
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HERBERT ADAMS 


It will bri 


organizations. 

It will afford the art lovers and artists of 
of the United States a place for meeting, to exchange views on 
matters of the fine arts. 

It proposes to open and maintain a club house in the city of 
New York, conveniently placed with relation to hotels and rail 
ways, containing a restaurant, reading rooms and library, an 
provided with a gallery large enough to exhibit private collec 
tions and such special exhibitions as the existing art societies of 
the city do not show, exhibitions of objects of applied and indus 
trial art, and others related to the embellishment of city strect 


the various cities 


} 


and buildings. 

The club is not to start until at least three hundred and fifty 
resident and seven hundred non-resident members have signified 
their intention to join. 

These three hundred and fifty resident and seven hundred 
non-resident members shall pay no entrance fee, but members 
entering subsequent to the completion of a list of ten hundred 
and fifty will be required to pay fifty dollars initiation. 

Annual dues will not be called for until the list is full. Then 
the club will be incorporated under the Membership ( forporation 

Law of the State of New 


Y ork, 

In order to knit closer 
the non-resident and 
resident members and 
serve the interests of 


museums, art clubs and 
societies, collectors and 
art lovers, there will be 
published an art period- 
ical, which will be fur- 
nished to members with- 
out charge. It will keep 
them posted on the most 
interesting matters re- 
lating to the fine arts 
in America and Europe, 
and furnish them with 
illustrated accounts of 
the exhibitions held by 
the that in 
case of Visit 
an exhibition members 
will receive an_ illus 
trated account of the 
chief points of 
therein 

The 
ganization has appointed 
Charles de Kay, Esq., 
(organizing secretary ; 


club. SO 


failure to 


interest 


committee on o1 


his address is in care 
of the Yale Club, 17 
Madison Square, North, 
New York City. 


Study for a Tomb 
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NERAL A. S. BADGER 


THE DEFENSES OF NEW ORLEANS 
ae war with Spain seemed probable, many Ameri- 


can seacoast cities and towns made haste to bombard 
the War Department with requests for more troops, 
irtillery and other means of defense. At New Qr- 
leans, however, many prominent business men made haste to 
devise defensive material, the work to be done at home. They 
called on the people for money, which was forthcoming at once, 
and they formed committees of men of high executive ability to 
put their plans into immediate operation. The Defense Com- 
mittee proper asked for five million dollars, most of which has 
been subseribed, and the possibility of New Orleans being reached 
by any hostile force is already reduced to a minimum 
(ieneral A. S. Badger is presiding officer of the Defense Com 
mittee, and is ex-officio member of all the committees, as is Major 
Quinn, U.S. Engineers. He does not think New Orleans will get 
over a million, though five millions are needed to put the city 
in such a state of defense as will prevent Spanish war vessels 
from steaming up to her wharfs and demanding twice that 
umount, with the alternative of paying that sum or submitting 
to a bombardment The general declared, a fortnight ago, that 
New Orleans was practically at the mercy of a hostile tleet, and 
he urged the committees themselves to procure the necessary 
rtification funds, though they did not need much urging. 
The New Orleans Defense Committee, in whose hands lie so 
many responsibilities, is made up of a number of special com- 
mittees, all of whom are actively at work The Railroad Trans- 
portation Committee contains prominent officials of all the roads 
running into New Orleans, with Colonel Charles Marshall, Su- 
perintendent of the Louisville and Nashville, as chairman. The 
other roads are the Illinois Central, Southern Pacific, New Or- 
leans and Northeastern, Texas & Pacific, East Louisiana, New 
Orleans & Western, Louisiana Southern, and the New Orleans, 
Fort Jackson & Grande Isle 
tain B.D. Wood is chairman of the Floating Transporta- 


Ca} 
tion Committee, made up of veteran steamboatmen, owners of 
nes of vessels. Captain T. J. Woodward, one of this commit- 
te ul is future Collector of the Port. Collector Theo- 
lore S. Wilkinson is a member of the Defense Committee 


ee ol Engineers and Surveyors is headed by the 
State and City Engineers; all the branches of engineering are 
separate cominittees of experienced men 


The ft electricians of the State are on the Electric Ser 
v1 Committee, with Mr. E. L. Bemiss as chairman He has 
Iran nd three 135 horse-power engines, with fullest equip- 
ments nd sixty generators; these may be put to instant use, 1n 


ire of experienced men, in operating searchlight and electric 
nts Che Boiler Plate and Steamboat Material Com 

CO } the work indicated by its name. The Telephone 

\l ne Engineering Committee will form a most important 
The Sheet-iron Works Commit 
les leading foundrymen, and the same class of men 
Ma nery Committee, and another for the manufact- 


Signal Service 


rit AMERICAN NAVY, CUBA AND HAWAII 
xt vs u irt, of the finest half-tone pictu 
e Chicago, M 


EX-CONGRESSMAN H. DUDLEY COLEMAN 


ea Defense Committee Chairman of several Committees 
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MR. B. D. WOOD 


Chairman of Water Transportation Committee 


ure of explosives. Ex-Congressman H. Dudley Coleman, one 
of the best known of foundrymen, is chairman of several of 
these committees. He says there is in the city thirty thousand 
pounds of dynamite of varying power, about one-fourth of the 
quantity that will be needed for defensive purposes. He also 
states that there are in New Orleans enough materials, appli- 
ances, and expert workmen to make any sort of torpedoes de- 
manded by the government for use in defending the city. 

Both the government and the people now urge immediate 
and complete defenses, though no sum has been named by the 
former for meeting the necessary expenses. Three hundred 
thousand dollars has already been spent on Fort St. Philip; 
the troops from Jackson Barracks have been established there, 
and are completing the extra barracks needed by them at the 
fort. Plenty of lumber and a large force of men are at the 
fort, and the work has been pushed with expedition. Ammuni- 
tion for the guns is already at the forts, and the floating plant 
for the placing of the torpedoes and submarine mines is in place. 
The troops practice daily with the big guns, and the roar of the 
cannon startles the silence that has lain upon the peaceful shores 
of the river for thirty-three years. 

Captain Caspar F.Goodrich, president of the War College, has 
been actively engaged in locating signal stations and arranging for 
signal service and cables along the entire Gulf coast. The work in- 
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There are a Good Many 
Scorchers among Cyclists. 












Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 
Are the best for every purpose. 


But if you are going to buy a chain bicycle 
and want a fast one, our 


Model 49 


Road and Track Racer $75 


Is Built for Speed. 


| No other chain driven bicycle ever 
| made can compare with it. 


Hartfords, $50.  Vedettes, $40, $30. 


Machines and Prices G 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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©) Cures Indigestion 
‘and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations. 
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iced. $9.75 to $I7. 00. 
Used wheels, late models, 
all makes, $3 to $12. 
We ship on approval with- 
-— lout ac rent payment Write 
Stor bargain list an4é art catalogue 
[ 8 models. BLOYCLE FREE for 

Beas: on to adve aties them. Send for one r agents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


MEAD CYCLE CU., 192 Ave. S., Chicago. Lil, 


LOOD POISON 


A SPECI WALT Y cocey ore 
Fone 
tiary BLOOD POIS rmanently 
cured in 15to35 days. oa vf etrentea at 
home forsame price under same guarane 
a Ifyou prefer tocome here we will cone 
ract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills. — 
bocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken me 
cury, iodide ——_ and still have aches and 
pains. Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Thro; 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Uleers < on 
any part of the body, Hair or E pvt ag fallin 
Out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POI ISON 
we guarantee tocure. We solicit the most obstie 
Date cases and challenge the world fora 
case wecannotcure. This disease has always 
ba ffied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. &500,000 capital behind our uncondie 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
@Pplication. Address C ‘00k R REME 
677 Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. _ 
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| cludes the construction of all the 
necessary buildings, including flag- 
| staffs ninety feet high, and the fur- 
|nishing of supplies. 
| will cost about one thousand dol- 
lars each. Everything is in readi- 
ness to begin; also the laying of 


Gulf coast. 
It is understood, too, that signal 

stations will be erected at Horn Isl- 

and, Ship Island, Grande Isle, At- 

chafalaya Bay Light and Sabine 

| Pass. 

Lieutenant Senn, 


of the U. S. 


| Hydrographic Office, has been ac- | 


tively organizing naval reserves 
'in Alabama and Texas. General 
| James W. Cox, a graduate of An- 
napolis, and of the First Regiment 
Alabama State National Guard, 
commands the battalion at Mobile. 
Lieutenant Senn has found the war 
feeling in Texas at fever heat. Vol- 
unteers are pouring in, and naval 
reserves have been organized at 
Houston, Galveston, Sabine Pass, 
and Corpus Christi. Adjutant- 
general Mabry is pushing on this 
work in Houston. The Houston 
Volunteers will be commanded by 
Leon Smith, son of the late Con- 
federate commander, who helped 
raise the naval blockade in Gal- 
veston; and J. H. Hawley will 
command the Volunteers at Gal- 
veston. Both men are graduates 
of Annapolis. 

It must be admitted that for 
|more than two years New Orleans 
has not paid very much attention 
to the hot-bed of Cuban independ- 
ence in its midst. The Cuban As- 
sociation, with J. Nelson P« Lhamus | 
at its head, is second only to the | 
Junta in New York. It has done 
a vast deal in aid of Cuba, sending 
money, munitions of war, and all 
manner of assistance to the Cuban 
patriots. Louisiana blood did not 
warm to the cause, however, un- 
til the destruction of the Maine: 
then the people of the State cried 
out for revenge. 
Maine’s young naval officers, Watt 
Tyler Cluvertus, came home from 
Key West, he was treated as a 
| hero, and now throughout the State 

men are drilling and anxious to be 
| called to arms. 

Commander George W. Bostick, 
of the First Naval Battalion of 
| Louisiana, has been notified that 
| his men may be needed at any 





moment. The command is re- 
cruited up to its fullest legal 
|strength; no leaves are allowed, 


and every man must report daily 
for duty. Active drill is the order 
of the day, and the Reserve expects 
to go out six hundred and _ fifty 
strong, besides the staff and engi- 
|neers’ corps. The Reserve is an 
exclusive organization, which in- 
cludes some of the best blood of 
the city; 
the Government when called out, 
and expects to do active duty along 
| the coast at signal stations, in patrol 

oats, in laying torpedoes, ete. 

General J. B. Vinet has called 
his company—of whom many are 
old campaigners—to be ready for 
a fight. Like old war horses, they 
are eager for the fray. 

The Louisiana Field Artillery—a 
‘large organization—has instituted 
| daily foot drill, and full field ar- 
| tille ry work; all the battalions are 
filling up and ready for instant ac- 
tion. 
fs 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 


| soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all — 
| cUres wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarr 


The stations | 


a cable telegraph along the entire | 


When one of the | 


it will be transferred to | 
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$500. engi FOR THE 12 AAMES Bab capone Sa hi given; name them like thi and 
be sure to give the num o ept « are nati t y m n givir wil! re 
ceive a Four Dollar Prize 1 rest n mail We want y« rested i ® Best Seeds that Crow nak 
this educating seed offer to know whether you know good seed wh To ente r the c sontest 
send 25 cents (silver or money order) and we will send you by ret sila SC de ‘ 
amount of seed to be selected from our catalogue any time sn : 12 yea t i b of I oo 


if you de n't know all 12 seeds you ou 


Address, “FAIRVIEW ‘SEED FARMS, Box 120, “feos Hill, N Y 


You can’t lose a cent 
are sure of the 50c. certificate Don’ t miss this offer. 
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B* working for us AT HOME, thousands of MEN AND WOMEN 
may secure splendid pay promptly, and be 
quickly able to point with pride toa big success, Why should you longersubmit 
to hard experiences in life when you are so well fitted to earn large amounts by 
doing work for the great Crayon Department of our business? Does 8100 
a month for § or 10 years mean something to you ? 
Our work requires no previous training, and if you follow our directions suc 


cess is certain. You canspend as much or as little time at it as you find con 
venient, though, of course, the more time you devote to it, the more profit you 
make. This isa golden opportunity, and if you wish to grasp it write to us at 
once for free information of what may be the one great chance of your lifetime. 


Address: G. L. PEARSALL, 6 & 8 FULTON ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 
Established in Albany 15 years. 
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Package of Wafers and C ake of Soap Ten Cents. ackage of Dr. Campbell's 
World Famous Safe Arsenic Comple xion Wafers Ft a cake of Fould’s Medi- 
. cated Arsenic Complexion Soap can | bee ined for the small amount of Ten Cents, 
in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents t« t 
H. 8B. FO L » Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


8: PIMPLES and FRECKLES are things of the past 





FOUNTAIN PENS 14kt. gold, flow ofink adjustable. Reduced price $1 00 and $1.50. Satisfaction, 
or money returned. Agents Wanted. R. W. WHITNEY, Cleveland, 0. Dept. K 





The Liverpool, London & Globe | 
| Insurance Company has offered to 
pay the full salaries of any of its 
| employees who enlist in the service 
of their country for as long a time 
as they serve. 

Duncan B. Hood, a graduate of | 
| West Point, and a son of the late 
| General J. B. Hood of the Confed- 
erate army, is raising a regiment 
}in Louisiana. The war spirit has | 
thrilled the entire State; the Blue | 
and the Gray, the old members of 
the White League, and the negroes | ).0 eerie ot henneduelae. mmythine 
of the present generation, are al] audible makes it most fascinating and most 
standing shoulder to shoulder, ready | duced. It is simple in construction and easy t 
| and anxious to fight under the folds | pee eer at once and these records cas 
lof Old Glory. be reproduced immediately and any number 





YOUR OWN 
VOICE 







HOW TO REDUCE IT 


Miss M. Nobles Racine 





weight 54 lbs. and I 
think it is the simplest and grandest remedy in 
the world to reduce superfiuous fat" [tis pure- 
ly vegetable and can be prepared at 
home at little expense. Nostarving. No 
sickness. Sample box and full particu- 
lars in plain envelope sent free to any- 
one. It costs you nothing to try it. 

HALL CHEM. CO., HB OX, St. Louts, Mo 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Head- 
quarters for the World 
GRAPHOPHONES ARE SOLD FOR $10 AND UP 

Write for Catalogue No, 1 


Columbia Phonog rraph ¢ ompany » Derr. No 
7 BROADWAY, NEW YoOrRK CiTy 


DUP *LICATE 
ap WHIST SE 


LINES METHOD 
Handsome Hardwood Cabinet, 
compact, durabie, simp e. Cor 
plete with cards (bicycles)#4.0@. | 
-ronounced by experts th best ¥ y 

IBB . 
and simplest meta don the mar - a 
ket. Wher t sold by dealer OODS he N. c. & Rubber Mig. Co., 
sent direc * froma manufacturer on — vatalogue S30 
receipt of price 


ial FREDERICK J. LINES FREE !fyour . , 
176 Hillside Av.,Waterbury, Conn BOYS PAPER! - cage ven . 
Address with stam AK Ma x ork Ji 





Guarante ped "® MODELS $15- $2 


New 97 vdels at tireatly d Priee 
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CLYDE P. WARNER MFG. CO., 2 59 Wabash Ave., B-72 Chicago. 





Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW’s SoOoTHING 


RNS removed quickly and perma mneutls w en Abbott's | 
East lr ple app 
, A Sole aoe netors ‘tipo 


@ for 2 cta. 
Bros., Druggists, Lippman’s Bik, Savannah. =| PLAYS::: $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 
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X Direct from Distiller [$3207 


FouR = j 
FULL QUARTS 3 
to Consumer [iin | 
Saving Middlemen’s Profits, | 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 





Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 
years standing. Wesell to consumers direct, so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, abominable, 
yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey 
from dealers. We have tens of thousands of cus- 
tomers who never buy elsewhere. We want more 
of them, and we make this offer to get them: 


HAYNER'S We will send four full quart bottles of Haynet’s Seven Year 
oLD Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre- 
SEVEN YEAR a paid. We ship in plain packages—no marks to indicate 


| ! “Ay c+.) contents (which will avoid possible comment). When you 
| ; é get it and test it, if it isn't satisfactory return it at our ex- 
aa =) E pense, and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot 


be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 






















t | We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
HT | direct., Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
hadi | whiskey has our reputation behind it. 
j 4 References—Third Nat'l Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com'! Agencies. 
1 | ! HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 
PLi Rif P.S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex.,Ore,, 
1} | i Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 
\ | - 
[We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—EbiTor.] 
) ELGIN WATGH | po 
Ladies or Gents size, stem wind and set. | Absolutely Reliable Always 
, WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 
__ tigin made movement ina 14k. Gold 
Be. craved. Fis for a king.” No better : t 
oe | ‘ watch made than ar Elgin n 
FTENREKYN ~ Special Ofler for ‘the ne $0 em ! ng 0 
STAN laws ‘ ‘ h days “i us mene full name 
and address and we will send 
Withis watch by express C. 0. D ° 
i indnd wince Standard Typewriter. 
agent our special price 4 
r ceive charges A guar- MCD F7 
WEARY—“ Say, Dusty, what do they wanter go to war with Spain fur?” snaps eg thoes pb “re i ‘ti , 
DUSTY Cause they've bin starvin’ the Cubans.’ a ce tt cate as this may not 
WEARY Hully ee '—who le Cubans? Is dey in de perfesh pre | NAT. MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 334 Dearborn St.,B-121,Chicago | 
D AUB’S EGG WHITE SOAP | 
. 
MADE WITH THE WHITES OF EGGS AND SWEET CREAM. |) — 
s : : : 7 : 
rhe grandest Toilet Soap made. After once using you will prefer it to 25c. soaps. 
NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. TEN CENTS A CAKE. THIRTY CENTS A BOX (THREE CAKES IN A BOX). 





NEW MODELS. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


NICOTINIZED 
NERVES. 


Millions of America’s men day after day 
feed their nerves with tobacco, until 
the nerves become nicotinized and the 
blood tobacco-tainted,then the NERVES 
creep and crave for more tobacco. 
That’s called a habit. It’s a disease,> 
and in all this world there is but one 
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f- I A photogravure of this BEAUTIFUL PICTURE (without advertising) 12x19 inches, suitable for framing, sent on 
R ase receipt of three wrappers from Egg White Soap and 3c. for postage. This soap leaves a sweet, refined odor, 
best French perfumes being used; and, owing to its solidity, will outlast two cakes of ordinary soap. Nothing 

it purest and finest ingredients enter into its composition, Made under the direction of a noted skin specialist. 


“ a Ry unple cake to any one sending name and address and 2c. stamp for postage. Full e cake sent on receipt 
ol il ; ¢ stamps. Send ué yur dealer's name and we wil 


that he keeps it. 








Don't fail te t. ¥ a lealer tae ret, it und furnish | tur with a box of soap, 3 cakes guaranteed cure, 
CHARLES F. [ILLER, Box D. H., Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. NO-TO-BAC 
NEW YORK, 73 D. H., Murray Street BOSTON, 189 D. H., State Street. PHILADELPHIA, 45 D. H., North Front Street. = et 
Mention CoLLer’s WEEKLY in your letter Over one million boxes sold 


in two years; 300,000 cured, tells the 
story of great merit. NO-TO-BAC, a 





nerve-maker, restores vitality to weak 


SBICYCLES | | Siz’tuvssen pan ot poe 


for Men, Women, Girls in ten days. Go buy . aed —_ 
« Boys. Complete line. | your 


All brand new models. 
DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


> vear old $75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
The game of golf is played on a large tract of No Money in Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
ind, and is a game that men, women and chil- | WRITE TODAY for SPRCTAL OFFER. psoray ane Every druggist is authorized to sell> 
=> lren can play. It is now played by the wealthiest Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege toexamine. Buy No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
ind also by the middle classes. From a pecumary direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits to cure every form of tobacco using. 
pomtof view it is the best game now in America Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Our written guarantee, free sample of 
It assists the sale of land, and puts value on land | 162 W. VanBuren Street, B- 47, Chicago, Ills. No-To-Bac and booklet called “Don’t 
‘ 1 
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alueless. It is a good game for ath | Tobacco Spit and oy b Cag Life 
ing men, for outside of the recreation, it way,”’ mail ‘or the asking. - 
ae away, By Oo. 


hey may care to take up the sport adress THE STERLING REME a) 
of the remuneration is very good | Chicago, Montreal,Can., NewYork. 7 3 
W that fact P 0 ional averages over $100 a month | 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- we 
no other el of vestigation of every one, and all can ke oste A copy of our handsome map, 48x34 candy cathartic cure 
worth mor ¥ “ ee ennai inches, printed in colors and mounted CASCARETS &::: pation.. Only We 


by subscribing to 
7 on a roller, will be sent to any address 


on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
P P Daas y pay for packing and transportation P. 8S. Evstis, 
NOFE \ TAMBLERS INVITE Gen'l Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. K. R., Chicago, ILL and Liquor Habit cured in 
AT RAMBLER AGENCIES EVERYWHERE . | ——— . 10 to 20 days. No pay till 
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cured. Dr. - I Beepmens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, 0. 
for 3% ’ 
eee ee Neches voce and in 
g@rumenta! music ever 


1 is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 









its irth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations, Address, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., pensioner 
queso ot renee ae nee Large Half-Tone Portraits of the ] NOISES CURED 
QROOKLYN. OETROIT. —CINOWWNAT THE GOLFER, | aaa a Spree 1) | Maker ean mgt 
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